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The greatest enemies to peace, in all the sveral de- — | by these two great figures of our movement we, 
part, is going to be imperfect for quite a long yet. Sartre to make us face reality. We do not need Barth to open 
Our eyes to the mysteries of human destiny in the presence of 
tackled with a spirit of ease and hope. If only one of God. In this torn world we know that complete liberty is 
could be eliminated, say within the next two or three years, and that order, laws and even sanctions are neces- 
that would be a gain, es civilized world ary. But what we do proclaim is that the Christian conscience 
continued to stand upright meanw — can never resign itself to evil. 
REVERENCE FOR LIFE — Castellio and Schweitzer know too much about man to 
be smugly optimistic, yet both breathe a spirit of hopefulness. 
From Castellio to Schweitzer well as in the for 
By Henry Babel positive values, they summon us to a great adventure. The 
to id not t 
(Henry Babel is « Swiss Minter in clieige of « chose the foolish things of this world to confound the wise and 
pig. ton made by the Rev A.B God's own 
Downing o iven enry at t 
NY relation between Castellio, the 16th century apostle UNITARIAN PROGRESS IN 
founder of the Hospital 
| at Lambaréné, is not immediately obvious. The first was at WESTERN CANADA. I. 
| ment of thought faith. reatise on Heretics,. Austin Phillip Hewett 
| ised be Reverence for Life 
| to be an i 
| when he wrote that “to kill a man is not to defend an idea pe 
| but to kill a man.” Christ did not take the life of others; he — in the past, but during the depression of the thirties, which 
| gave his own. the Whole of the Wout with devastating effect, they 
| eS self-critical. Reason being.a gift = were forced to close down and sell their . Now once 
of > we have not only the right but the duty to use it. time 
Schweitzer never once quotes Castellio but shows an to see the famous Stampede, and despite the fact that this 
. astonishing similarity to him in attitude and ideas. He, was in full swing and the weather was very hot the fellowship 
too, seeks to make Christianity, within modern civilization, contrived to have a small meeting. In Edmonton, the fast- 
self-critical and amid the contradictions of our time be- et 
e comes the apostle of Reverence for Life. Reason must be z to the re-establishment of their church, on a 
; followed to its limits but beyond these limits begins the firmer footing than before. Under young and vigorous leader- 
mystical experience of Life being aware of itself. of activities 
Schweitzer shows that the early Christians had no thought autume. 1 
| of starting a new civilization or a new church because they British Columbia, like Saskatchewan and Alberta, has 
| were expecting the imminent end of the world and the estab- only two Unitarian groups, but both are growing. The church 
) lishment of a supernatural kingdom. After the conversion of in Vancouver, owns a pleasant building in a quiet, yet 
: the Emperor Constantine, however, in the 4th ceatury, not only easily amarante, pest of the city, has a history which goes 
was Christianity tolerated but it was made obligatory. Once back to 1909. many years in which it made but little 
it was made obligatory, intolerance and persecution were in- Ge badership of 
* Victoria, the capital city of British Columbia, contrasts 
| . : with Vancouver in many ways. The latter has its mountains 
| The conflict between Calvin and Servetus can be under- close at hand, crowding down upon the city from the north, 
: eee Calvin did not want a new and there is a vigour and bustle to life that befits Canada’s 
church founded on respect for reason and conscience, but a 
church which had regained the temporal power it possessed Fuca strait to the snow- 
after the time of Constantine. Servetus, however, dreamed of capped of mates Here 
| bringing Christianity back to the position it occupied befor too there was once a Unitarian church, but it failed to make 
| the time of Constantine. His writings are full of alyptic sufficient headway to stand upon its own feet. It closed down 
visions and contain calculations aimed at nining the because, as one of its former members told me, “we were 
te when we could see no prosp advancing to a situation 
| and his moral ideas, were akin to those of the Ana- where we would. be. self- ting.” with i 
é baptists. As a man of learning and picty he deserves our circumstances, there is once again ie, te 
follow tin ideas ony Seal jow Calvin's. the of a self-sup orting chur time alone will show. 
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in the children’s individual devel t that this is worth- 
while work being done in the right place. Alertness, cleanliness, 
“the light of knowledge in their eyes,” clearly mark off these 
eight children from the many others living in the mental iso- 
lation of normal village life and a their days herding 
the village livestock over Khasi and dale. 


[N the opinion of many, Communism in action implies a 
classless society, although as early as 1931 Stalin said that 
“ whoever draws up wage scales on the principle of equality, 


ich each 
year is conscripted for special training, and directed to work 


where it is most required. They are admitted, in fact, to 
constitute reservoirs to keep the “working class” up to 
: It is widely recognized that army officers constitute what 
is rapidly becoming a favoured hereditary class, and the 
relatively small minority that constitutes “the ” has all 
the marks of a favoured class, although “ estate ” 
would be a more exact word. Society in Russia, indeed, is 
munity, heredity is beginning to its in making it 
difficult for the outsider to break ito” the favoured circle. 
Theoretically, Communism implies solidarity working 

t is a o i 
which bins ta the place or nature Of thelr Sort. 


came another sign 


ducted five. or six such classes a day. It may well be that here 


-we have the pattern of our future Unitarian organization— 


a number of house groups gathered around a central mother 
church, 


ministerial friend had just returned from a vacation, 


that period, to the tendency to look everywhere for material 
for a sermon. As a result, his sermon that evening, addressed 


mainly té young people, was based on road signs that he had 


met with on his journey from Scotland. I remember his treat- 
ment of tw6 signs he saw at Newark. At the edge of the town, 
he saw the sign—“ Newark greets you!” That wasn’t bad, 
but wasn’t it a bit formal? A minute later, however, there 
: “Newark welcomes you!” That was 
better ; it suggested that bit extra that a child once described 
as “ going to the gate to meet you.” There was something 
suggestive of the second mile, being willing to do a bit more 
than could be demanded—not like the schoolboy of whom a 
friend once told him. He was at Rothesay, and went to a 
fruit shop and bought two kinds of fruit, 1s. 6d. worth of one 
sort, and Is. 10d: worth of the other. “ What does that come 
to, Miss? he asked the assistant. Just then a Glasgow High 
School boy came in, and as the girl put down the figures to 
add them up, he said, “ Don’t bo her; here’s a High School 
a who'll tell you what it comes to.” “No you don't,” said — 


call 
rise rather than to fall. Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, the Chair- 
man of the Executive C ittee of the Historical Churches 


COMMENT 
is at loggerheads with Marxism and Leninism”; on an- 
other occasion he said, “ Equalization in the sphere of con- 
sumption and personal life is reactionary petty bourgeoise 
| nonsense, worthy of some primitive sect of ascetics, but not 
| of a socialist society.” Although for many years the term 
“ working class” has been used in Russian official documents, 
| it is only recently that it is beginning to be used in ordinary 
| The Minister of Culture has lately written of the system 
| of State Labour Reserves which, he says, form “the main 
| source for replenishing the working class of our country.” 
| : well received by all ages. 
| FROM time to time appeals for help in effecting necessary 
| repairs are launched by churches and chapels of all de- 
nominations, the aggregate amount involved being fairly con- 
Preservauon rund, Writing recently On this important subject, 
: considered that sufficient attention was not paid to the proverb, 
, “A stitch in timie saves nine,” which is as important in archi- 
tecture as in needlework. If, moreover, decay or fractures in 
. detected early, mecessary repairs might ected for 
| Matthew Henry: his Chapel and Commentary hundreds of pounds, where delay might involve the expendi- 
a A MINISTER who had held a charge for some years in the ture of thousands. He regarded damp as the basic cause of 
| United States once said to a former minister of Matthew most trouble, since neither the borer beetle nor dry rot can 
| Heary’s Chapel at Chester: “You ought to go on a lecture flourish except in moisture-laden timber. “That loose tile,” 
: tour of the United States, starring yourself as Minister of he wrote, “ or blocked gutter, so easy to put right, may be the 
a Matthew Henry's Chapel. He still has a tremendous reputa- cause of thousands of pounds worth of damage. It is blas- 
z tion over there, and his Commentaries sell by the tens of phemous to treat as a visitation from God, damage that is due 
thousands.” The hint was not taken, but the advice might well to the carelessness of man.“ Commentator. 
have been excellent from a fiaancial point of view. Matthew 
repstation, indeed. stil stands high in Britsin. Whes SILVER JUBILEE 
| member one regular attendant who always seemed to think THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
& that the last word in any discussion had been said when he By John Keilty 
had given Matthew Henry's views on the subject ; and even 
) to-day references to him in religious journalism are very "TS year marks the silver jubilee of the foundation of the 
; a very icle on and his Is to pages 
| Tees 0 Inquirer for the years 1926-28 and read again the addresses 
| at a church which was the possessor of several huge volumes Which led finally to the launching of the Assembly. 
| of the Commentaries ; but on none of the few occasions on At the National Conference Fifteenth Meeting in Sheffield 
| on Wednesday, April 14, two papers were read at the Morning 
| to the obsolete view of inspiration accepted by him. Session. The first was by the Rev. Lawrence Redfern and the 
referred to which interested me greatly. Even after the con- actively with us. subject of the Session was “ Practical 
ot the customs and ont Life and Organization.” Mr. 
: study. . . . So x . of liberty, but also a profound tendency towards an isolated 
Guir felt, was often wasteful, and he saw im the demand for a more 
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he also felt he must caution that organization alone cannot 
guarantee the continuity of the spirit. . | 


Mrs. Martineau said that organization was never very 
welcome in our individualistic freedom-lo body, yet 
freedom, as only a means to an end, has limits, above it is 
the Cause.’ Our churches have a definite message, and a duty 
to deliver it, and we have a duty to strengthen our churches for 
their duty. She went on to describe the then exist- 
ing, to point out the weakness of the position and to plead for 
the amalgamation of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the National Conference, which she claimed was 
as: ane of the two bodies but a taking of the best 

m eac 


bilities of a more vital union and to explore 
judgment of the churches constituting the Conference. 


been achieved, much more mi t have been done had not war 
followed depression. It is sufficient to say that the ideals of 
the founders were sound and their purposes good and their 


spirit ever prevailing amongst us the future is by no means — 


as dark as some imagine. One factor still causes great concern, 
finance. Here, at any rate, all of us can help in the solution. 
Let us not only wish the Assembly Many Happy Returns and 
success for the future, let us give it a birthday present. by 
sending our contributions to the Silver Jubilee Appeal. The 
envelopes are avajlable, all congregations have been informed 
of them and asked to distribute them. Is yours doing so? If 
so, use the envelope, if not send your gift to the Assembly 
Treasurer. £2,500 is not a lot to for such a splendid cause. 


RRESPONDEN 


Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “The Inquirer,” 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should .not. in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length: 


q 5 


q 

She ended with a plea for unity. The Conference re- CO: edi) 
sponded by passing a upon its own Com- 
te the possi 

.U.A. respo y passing a instructing 
its Executive Committee to investigate the possibilities of the General Assembly Sunday it 
assembly Sunday, tia year the Siver Tubice Sunday, 10 be hel 

Strange to relate, these momentous decisions evoked only 
one letter in the correspondence columns of The Inquirer, the 
from an advocate of the policy set forth. Meanwhile the rep- at the Public 
resentatives of each body had met in conference and talked Meeting of the Assembly last April, we are proposing a target of iz 
over all the issues involved so that at the Annual Business £2,500, £100 for each year of the Assembly's existence. ‘= 
Meeting of the B. and F.U.A. the Chairman was able to ote Swe reasons for 
visit from a representative delegation to place before them formed from the war-time income in order to meet them, Sa 
proposals for the union of the two bodies. He pleaded for tock the 
readiness to make sacrifices on both sides and:to regard the 
delegation not simply as representing the B. and F.U.A. but Council: secondly, the Church Aid Committee hopes to carry out, Pe. 
chiefly as “members of that unique community of Free during the coming winter, a scheme for the intensive development Po 
Churches whose privilege it is to worship the One True God 
in the free spirit of Jesus Christ, without bondage of creed or ct Assocentions. : 2 

: If this scheme is to be successful and effective, considerable * 
expenses suet be incurred beyond the normal allocation for Hote 4 
correspondence columns. the collection Yours, a 

On Wednesday, May 30, 1928, the Rev. C. J. Street, 14 Gordon Square, Ronald P. Jones, , 
of and F.U.A. — the resolution London, W.C.I. Hon. Treasurer. 

name o Association to General Assembly o i. 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches ; amalgamating and 
uniting it wi National Conference ; changing the rules ——“ Commentator” in your issue of August 22 states, ze Y 
of the Association, and adopting the rules set out in an There are, of course, inter-racial universities of a kind in South + 

has been planned in Africa without any of apartheid. a 
made her ready to relinquish the old and honoured name of university education: (a) the four Afrikaans universities restricted # 

The National Conference had held a special meeting the Fort Hare and the University in Basutoland; (c) 

. : the University of Natal (English medium), which offers instruction : 
previous day also at Essex Hall, and under the Chairmanship - in segregated classes and (d) the inter-racial i 
of Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, im the absence of the President, cniveruies gf Ca tad the | It is these inst 
Dr. Gow, had passed a resolution im similar terms to that two uni 
adopted by the Association; there were about a dozen dis- racial universities of a kind, Go 

English-speaking South | have two at 

No one who attended meetings Assembly moment: understanding what Afrikaner theorists mean- of 
in Manchester will ever forget them. From the service in apartheid 
Crate Chapel wits Sy Ge Rev. ora Gn 
Alfred Hall, to the closing el eg a less keen perception, or | 
Herford, they were a great success. Conversazione at 
the Whitworth Galleries was crowded. The enthusiasm was and of Cape Town 
wonderful, and to a young student in his final year at college of academic ; : 
were all too busy trying to alleviate some of dence, at dances, at field. 
Whea that the new university at 

It is no part of the purpose of this article tp assess im amy Salisbury will be an ond ant 
way what hes in the bes racial university of a kind, his point may be that “ sumbers wi 
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be approximate! that neither at Cape tion, The Rev. H. L. Short, M.A., of Macclesfield, whose recent 
Town nor at Wits there an official br unofficial racial researches into the life and work of Servetus has brought. | 
system. ‘ab ae student is refused admittance estimates of that great pioneer, was the preacher. . 
| because of the colour of his skin. ‘the business meeting. Mr. E. R. Green, of 
| But “Commentator” may wish to imply that there is t ‘d and was confirmed in office for a second 

no social segregation at Salisbury. This would indeed bf other officers proceeded smoothly : 
revolutionary ‘step in Southern Africa—as breathtaking c Boston, was nominated President- 
| average Rhodesian as to the average South African. I have i. Was appointed Secretary and 
| no statement of policy on this topic and would be intereste kam, Terasurer. In a clear surve 
; learn, as.no doubt would your readers, if alisbury intends to orking of the Assocation, the 
| inter-racial hostels and non-segregation at sqm before in tory had this 
dances, Has “Commentator” authoritative i cen able tc 

ae income at a 
AC t 

THE -INQUIRER | was brought 
ec was practical fe 
Monday moraing for publicition the Office not later then giving and would increasingly give in 
a accompanied by the name and address of the sender. is ited, by stretch of j at rst ve 
| Those ap should communicate from The Great Meeting, Leicester of the week- 
| direct with the publishes nothing more fittingly rounded-off the Saturday meet- 
Londen, W.C1. sctively as the service listened to with excitement and 
| : EUS. Editorial : EUS. 2912 pleasure on the Sunda following. Narborough Road 
| more one listeni tion 
in. a Unitarian service. 
; , mellow of autumn seasons, news comes in of 
! NEWS FROM THE woe s which prove amongst the most attractive of 
) = y so when food is so importantly an element 
From our Western Corres; he politics and economics of world policy. 
| stern Churches report highl The Manchester District Women’s 
| senate. fer, exaangle, he ing was held at Unity Church, Bolt 
he afternoon service was conducted t 
' ren made nquirer took as her text “ Add not more t 
prougnt in over £200. Othe ~~ Ly 
me to go back to their 
pment and never add 
occupied the 
| the ppeals Commit 
| has contrit 
let continue 
Unitarian 1 | | 
morable and imspi 
| after cle teachers of the 
ak, is now open aga and the atic 
| Ladies’ Choir, Plymouth, gave concert in i friends, com, 
) at Torquay im aid of Charch funds. The Tre entitled “ The 
tion Service with Festival sa 
congregation at Rushall, which it has link. with flowers and 
HEADQUARTERS 
, dland Presbyterian WANTED.—Personal_ Assistant to the Secretary of the General 
@n ' a ee which main- Preference will be given to one keenly interested in the U. and F.C. 
Willi mf Desby an pF ad To mark : Churches. Apply by letter to the Secretary of the GA. 14 
t© use the occasion for a dol 
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